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Spanish people would be in vain. It will be enough
to say that the aboriginal population, the Vascos or
Basques, had been driven up into and over the Pyre-
nees, into districts where their descendants still retain
their native language. The Kelts or Kelt-Iberians,
with a fringe of Phoenician and Greek settlements on
the coast, had, after a long and fierce struggle, been
subdued by the Romans, whose civilisation and lan-
guage they entirely adopted. Spain gave to Rome
an epigrammatist in Martial, the best of her emperors
in Theodosius, a Christian poet in Prudentius, and a
great divine in St. Isidore; and five centuries had
made the whole country as completely Latin as Italy
itself. In the break-up of the Western empire, Spain
was first overrun by the Vandals, who only ravaged and
made no settlement, though some say that they left
their name to Andalusia. There followed a struggle
between the Suevi (Schwaben) and the Western Goths
or Visigoths, ending in 621 with the final conquest
of the* Peninsula by Swintlla the Goth.

This people were already half civilised, and held the
Arian doctrine. They were so much less ferocious and
savage than the Suevi and Vandals as to be almost
like deliverers to the Romanised population. They
themselves had a strong feeling for Latin culture, and,
settling down in the old cities, entirely adopted it. For
some time there was a struggle between the Catholic
creed which they found prevailing among the inhabi-
tants and the Arianism they had brought with them ;
but in the end of the sixth century, King Recared,
having been brought over to the Catholic faith by
his Frankish wife Ingund, proclaimed himself of the
same faith as the rest of the Church.